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"Servants  of  the  Truth" 


Address  oi  Geoarge  B.  Cortelyou,  President  of  the  Con- 
solidated Cras  Company  of  New  York,  before  the 
Members  of  the  Engineering  Student  Body  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Decon- 
ber  6,  1926 

"SERVANTS  OF  THE  TRUTH" . 

Dean  Whitehead,  Professor  HuH  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Student  Body: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  great  honor  to  be 

asked  to  speak  here  this  afternoon.  My  remarks 
will  be  brief,  so  as  not  to  encroach  unduly  upon 
your  time;  and,  speaking  as  I  do  rather  unexpect- 
edly, what  I  shall  sa}^  will  naturally  be  somewhat 
informal.  As  you  know,  I  am  here  primarily  to 
visit  the  department  conducting  research  in  certain 
subjects  relating  to  the  gas  industry.  I  have  de- 
rived pleasure  and  profit  from  my  inspection  of 
the  work  that  is  going  on  in  that  field,  and  especial 
pleasure  because  of  the.  progress  already  indicated. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  relating  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins reached  me  a  day  or  two  before  taking  this 
trip.  It  is  entitled  "The  Story  of  a  Basic  Science.'* 
What  a  picture  that  little  book  presents  to  our 
view!  At  the  peak  of  what  it  calls  'An  Electrical 
Pyramid,"  we  see  *  *  *  "the  electrical  transporta- 
tion, power  and  communication  industries,  valued 
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in  this  country  alone  at  more  than  $30,ooo,ooo,ocx) 
*  *  *  built  on  a  foundation  of  a  million  scientific 
researches." 

Here  are  a  few  more  of  its  many  striking  state- 
ments : 

"Among  these  foundation  stones  are  the  re- 
searches of  Faraday  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  who  established  the  laws  of  electro- 
magnetic induction,  making  possible  the  invention 
of  the  dynamo;  of  Lord  Kelvin  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  J.  Clark  Maxwell  of  Cambridge, 
whose  researches  made  electricity  a  mathematical 
science  adapted  to  commercial  applications;  of 
Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  first  developed  a 
mathematical  theory  of  electro-magnets  and  also 
standardized  the  ohm  as  an  exact  unit  for  elec- 
trical measurement. 

"These  were  university  men;  and  to-day  it  is 
university  men  who  are  building  the  great  pyra- 
mids of  scientific  fact  underlying  the  industries, 
jarts  and  professions  which  contribute  to  most  of 

the  things  which  we  consider  worth  having.  *  *  * 

"Scientific  discovery  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  modern  civilization.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  application  of  physical  laws  to  the 
needs  of  humanity.  Physics  is  the  science  that  has 
given  us  the  automobile,  the  street  cars,  railroads, 
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subways,  ocean  liners,  and  airplanes — ^all  the  trans- 
portation facilities  that  have  realized  man's  early 
visions  of  the  seven  league  boots  and  his  longing 

for  the  wings  of  the  morning. 

"This  science  is  the  basis  of  all  modern  engineer- 
ing. Without  the  discoveries  of  the  physicists 
there  would  be  no  mighty  power  plants  furnishing 

gigantic  volumes  of  energy — changing  night  into 

day  at  the  turn  of  a  switch.   Physical  knowledge 

has  made  possible  the  tremendous  productivity  of 
our  industries  and  the  great  buildings,  bridges  and 
canals  which  are  the  engineering  marvels  of  the 
present  day. 

"Add  to  these  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  radio, 
the  endless  variety  of  steam,  gasoline,  and  electrical 
engines,  and  the  catalogue  of  those  gifts  which 
physical  science  has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity  is  but  begun.  *  *  * 

"Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University  in  1876,  its  Trustees  and  Daniel  Coit 
Gilman,  its  first  president,  determined  to  find  as 
their  professor  of  Ph3rsics  a  man  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  research — a.  pioneering  scientist  who 
would  break  the  way  to  new  fields  of  human  knowl- 
edge." 

And  they  found  Rowland. 
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"Rowland's  greatest  influence  was  as  a  teacher. 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall  remarked  that  the  per- 
sonal example  of  the  man  was  so  inspiring  that  a 
student  profited]  more  by  being  'neglected  by  Row- 
land than  by  the  most  careful  attention  of  the 
ordinary  instructor.' 

And  today,  as  a  worthy  successor  to  the  famous 
Rowland,  you  have  Ames. 

In  a  notable  commencement  address,  delivered  in 
June,  1919,  a  great  American,  then  Governor  of 
his  State,  now  President  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed with  the  force  and  clarity  characteristic  of 
his  pubHc  utterances  the  feeling  that  I  think  must 
find  some  comiterpart  in  the  minds  of  business 
men,  who  like  my  associate,  Mr.  Addicks,^and  my- 
self, find  themselves  within  the  halls  of  this  great 
institution  of  post-graduate  study  and  research. 
Said  Governor  Coolidge  at  that  time : 

"To  come  from  the  press  of  public  affairs,  where 
the  practical  side  of  life  is  at  its  flood,  into  these 
calm  and  classic  surroundings,  where  ideals  are 
cherished  for  their  own  sake,  is  an  intense  relief 
and  satisfaction.  *  *  *  Here  appears  the  fulfillment 
of  the  past  in  the  grand  company  of  alumni,  recall- 
ing a  history  ah-eady  so  thick  with  laurels.  Here 
is  the  hope  of  the  future,  brighter  yet  in  the  young 
man  today  sent  forth.  *  *  * 
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"In  them  the  dead  past  lives.  They  represent 
the  college.  They  are  the  college.  It  is  not  in  the 
campus  with  its  imposing  halls  and  temples,  nor  in 
the  silent  lore  of  the  vast  Ubrary  or  the  scientific 
instruments  of  well-equipped  laboratories,  but  in 
the  men  who  are  the  incarnation  of  ail  these,  that 
your  college  lives.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  be 
knowledge,  history  and  poetry,  eloquence  and  art, 
science  and  mathematics,  philosophy  and  ethics, 
ideas  and  ideals.  They  must  be  vitalized.  They 
must  be  fashioned  into  life.  To  send  forth  men 
who  live  all  these  is  to  be  a  college.  This  temple  of 
learning  must  be  translated  into  human  form  if  it 
is  to  exercise  any  influence^ver  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, or  if  its  alumni  are  to  wield  the  power  of 
education."  T 

It  is  because  Johns  Hopkins  has  been  such  a 
temple  of  leai  ning;  in  advanced  study,  that  it  oc-^ 
cupies  its  present  commanding  position  among  the 
educational  estabhshments  of  the  world.  Your 
graduates  have  gone  into  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  on  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, into  the  ranks  of  business,  and  wherever 
there  has  been  the  insistent  call  for  highly  trained  . - 
men  of  education. 

We  have  many  trained  men  in  business  today, 
but  we  need  many  more;  men  who  have  been 
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trained  to  think  clearly,  and  who  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  have  had  the  fuller  education, 
the  broader  outlook,  the  cultivation  of  the  true 
scientific  spirit,  for  theirs  will  be  the  opportunity 
and  the  duty  to  meet  and  to  solve  the  many  serious 
problems  that  a  complex  and  growing  industrial 
life  presents  to  them. 

The  post-graduate  work,  or  as  you  have  some- 
times described  it,  the  advanced  work,  to  which  1 
understand  this  great  university  now  proposes  in 
the  near  future  to  devote  itself  exclusively — the 
first  Ammcan  institution  of  learning  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  such  work — will  continue  to  exert  a 
vast  influence  for  good  not  only  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  education  and  on  scientific  thought 
and  tendencies  but  upon  the  business  life  of  the 
country.  More  and  more  will  the  leaders  in  the 
great  lines  of  industry  come  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  influence  and  avail  themselves  of  its  facilities. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  most  interesting  cele- 
bration— the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washing- 
ton. That  great  national  institution  has  grown 
from  small  beginnings  to  its  present  conspicuous 
position  through  the  foresight  and  devotion  of  men 
eminent  in  their  callings,  of  great  scholastic  and 
scientific  attaimnents.  In  its  quarter  century  these 
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men  have  been  ti  ue  pioneers  of  progress,  as  you 
have  been,  so  preeminently  in  your  half  century  of 
existence.  I  beUeve  that  great  Bureau  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  in  increasing  measure,  a  vitalizing  force 
in  our  industrial  life,  throt^h  its  spirit  of  broad- 
minded  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can business ;  and  addressing  myself  to  you,,  with 
the  same  thought  in  mind,  let  me  say  that,  while 
I  reaHze  that  many  of  the  men  trained  here  will, 
happily  for  the  cause  of  national  well-being,  con- 
tinue to  respond  to  the  call  to  advance  and  enrich 
the  educational  life  of  many  other  institutions  of 
learning,  there  will  be  an  ever-widening  field  open 
to  them  in  the  ranks  of  business. 

The  utilities  with  which  I  am  connected  are 

proud  of  the  contacts  we  have  established  here  and 
of  having  some  part,  however  slight  it  may  be,  in 
furthering  the  work  you  are  doing;  for  we,  in  our 
search  for  the  true  solution  of  our  problems,  seek 
to  conduct  our  commercial  and  industrial  under- 
takings with  the  same  profound  study  and  like  ad- 
herence to  high  standards  that  have  characterized 
the  educational  methods  of  this  great  institution. 

It  has  been  an  exceptional  privil^e  to  be  able  to 
come  here  today,  to  meet  your  distinguished  Presi- 
dent and  his  associates  in  the  faculty,  and  to  have 

the  opportunity  of  speaking  these  few  words  to  you 
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gentlemen  of  the  student  body.  We  are  all  students 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  at  least  we  should  be, 
and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  any  industry  should  its 
leaders  fail  to  realize  that  fact.  In  its  realization 
lies  the  hope  of  American  business  of  the  future; 
but  we  must  be  devoted  students,  tireless  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  ready  at  all  times  to  put  above  mere 
material  success  the  finer  and  nobler  aspirations  of 
the  spirit. 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  recall  to 
mind  a  memorable  sermon  dehvered  in  Washington 
some  years  ago  upon  the  inspiring  text — ^**Set  ye 
up  a  standard  in  the  land." 

Fifty  years  ago  Johns  Hopkins  set  up  its  stand- 
ard in  the  land,  in  the  great  field  of  American  edu- 
cational development.  As  it  has  been,  so  will  it  be 
in  the  years  to  come,  a  glorious  banner  around 
which  will  rally  seekers  for  the  truth,  through  the 
broader  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  through 
all  the  instrumentaUties  and  ennobling  and  refining 
influences  of  a  more  exact  knowledge,  a  more  gen- 
erous culture;  for 

"Here  abide  the  truth  and  the  servants  of  the 
truth." 
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